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The Educational Theories of Cardinal 
Newman and John Dewey 


HARRIET WILD HANDSCHY, KIMBARK AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


T is interesting to observe that Cardinal New- 
man, nineteenth century theologian and philos- 
opher, and John Dewey, twentieth century edu- 
cationalist and philosopher have, in general, the 
same broad views in regard to education. They 
both believe that an education enables men to 
live more harmoniously with one another; for 

mS Newman says that the object of education is 
to train men to be good members of society! and Dewey be- 
lieves that the subject-matter of education consists primarily 
of the meanings which supply content to existing social life.* 
They differ, however, in that Newman subordinates the 
individual to society, for education cultivates the public mind 
and purifies the national taste;? while Dewey subordinates 
society to the individual in that he believes that the aim of 
education is to improve and progress the individual through 
activity, and thus make individuals better fitted to cope with 
later or future requirements. In other words, Newman 
tends to elevate society, implying that he would educate those 
who are intelligent; Dewey believes that it is the moral 


1 Newman, ‘“‘Knowledge and Professional Skill’’ (Alden), p. 431. 
2 Dewey, ‘““‘Democracy and Education,’ p. 226. 

8 Newman, “Knowledge and Professional Skill,’ p. 437.. 

4 Dewey, “Democracy and Education,” p. 62-65. 
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right of every child to have an education;°® that it is neces- 
sary in order to raise the character of the individual. 

Newman thinks of theology as being fundamental to edu- 
cation; Dewey does not consider theology or religion, as such, 
in his educational theory. Both writers, however, consider 
science all important in education, for knowledge is neces- 
sary for education, and as truth is the object of any kind of 
knowledge® and the end and standard of thinking,’ knowledge 
must be founded on scientific fact. Newman, however, in his 
inclusion of Theology in a liberal education, considers that 
it is a science.® 

Newman considers that the philosophy of education is 
founded on truths of the natural order® that theology is a 
science, and that for the possession of truth at all, we must 
have the whole truth; and no one science or any number of 
sciences is the whole truth.!° Dewey thinks that science is 
the most perfect type of knowledge because it uses causal 
definitions,’ and that mankind’s scientific knowledge and 
technical abilities have developed out of the fundamental 
problems of life.12 So Dewey’s entire philosophy is corre- 
lated with science—practically based upon it, and his philos- 
ophy as applied to education does not consider theology, or 
who made the world, but what kind of a world it was, and 
how we can better it.15 Newman, on the other hand, believes 
that we cannot find truth in science alone, but that we must 
consider other subjects. These, however, he considers, as 
the handmaids of religion, or Theology, and thus he includes 
Fine Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Architecture and Music, with 
Theology, but, as he has said that Theology is science, it 
would seem that Dewey and Newman meet on common 


ground.!4 
§ Dewey and Tufts, “‘Ethics,"’ p. 447 
6 Newman, “Idea of a University,’’ p. 45 
7 Dewey, “Influence of Darwin,”’ p. 136 
8 Newman, “Idea of a University,”’ p. 70. 


9 Newman, “The Idea of a University,’’ p 

10 Ibid p. 72 

11 Dewey, “How We Think,” p. 134. 

12 Ibid., p. 167 

13 Dewey, “Influence of Darwin,”’ p. 6-36 

14 Newman, “The Idea of a University,’’ p. 70 
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Both writers agree that education is not complete when 
it is confined to only one subject, for Newman believes that 
knowledge is the digestion of what we receive into the sub- 
stance of our previous state of thought. It is not an end in 
itself, but must be enlarged upon and unless there is a com- 
parison of ideas with one another and a systematizing of 
them, there can be no enlargement.'® Dewey states this 
same thought differently in that he believes our knowledge 
is based upon experience—an active experience. In other 
words, past experience, correlated with present activity, and 
activity is the carrying out of ideas, or the execution, whether 
strenuous or useful, of meanings.'® As experience cannot be 
confined to any specific or particular thing, but is connected 
with wider experience, it becomes a comparison of experi- 
ences, which originally were ideas. 

Newman and Dewey both consider knowledge, or intellec- 
tual training to be closely connected with philosophy. New- 
man thinks that the true and adequate end of intellectual 
training is not Learning or Acquirement but rather is 
Thought or Reason exercised upon Knowledge or what may 
be called Philosophy.'7\ Dewey believes that if we are will- 
ing to conceive education as the process of forming funda- 
mental dispositions, intellectual and emotional, toward nature 
and fellow men, philosophy may even be defined as a general 
theory of education as a deliberately conducted practice.‘ 
Likewise they agree in their philosophy that if an education 
is good, it must be useful'® and that education makes one 
capable of forming judgments, for Dewey believes that judg- 
ment requires both a material of sense perception and an 
ordering, regulating principle, reason?°; and Newman ex- 
presses practically the same thought in that he thinks judg- 
ment stands for that master-principle of business, literature 





15 Ibid., p. 121. 
16 Dewey, “Influence on Darwin,” p. 109. 
17 Newman, “The Idea of a University,” p. 139. 


1S Dewey, “Democracy and Education,’’ p. 387 
19 Dewey, “Essays in Experimental Logic,’’ p. 372. 
Newman, “‘The Idea of a University.’’ p. 164 


' Dewey, “Influence on Darwin,”’ p. 272 
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and talent, which gives him strength in any subject and 
enables him to seize the strong point.?} 

Newman is concerned more with culture than is Dewey, 
The former believes that one should definitely strive to be 
cultured, for he considers that it is well to be a gentleman 
and to have a cultivated intellect, a delicate taste, a candid, 
equitable, dispassionate mind, a noble and courteous bearing 
in the conduct of life;?2 the latter thinks that when nature 
and society can live in the schoolroom, when the forms and 
tools of learning are subordinated to the substance of experi- 
ence, then there shall be an opportunity for this identifica- 
tion, and culture shall be the democratic pass word.?* 

Because Dewey does not treat religion, as such, in connec- 
tion with his views of education, does not necessarily mean 
that he ignores the fact that we must have a moral sense 
of right and wrong. For where Newman thinks that a phi- 
losopher’s—a gentleman’s religion, is of a liberal and gener- 
ous character, based upon honour, and that vice is evil, be- 
cause it is unworthy, despicable, and odious‘, Dewey is 
concerned with a similar problem, but does not consider it 
in the light of religion. He believes that the most important 
problem of moral education concerns the relationship of 
knowledge and conduct. For unless the learning which 
accrues in the regular course of study affects character, it 
is futile. He holds that all education which develops power 
to share effectively in social life is moral, and that interest 
in learning from all the contacts of life is the essential moral 
interest.25 Furthermore, he considers that moral life should 
strive to find the self in the highest and fullest activity pos- 
sible at the time, and to perform the act in the consciousness 


9 aA > > 
of one’s best self.26 Consequently, while he considers the 
21 Newman, “Idea of a University,’’ p. 174. 
22 Newman, “Idea of a University,’’ p. 121, 
23 Dewey, “‘How We Think,” p. 73. 
24 Newman, “‘The Idea of a Universgity,"’ p. 177. 
5 Dewey, “Democracy and Education,” p. 418 


26 Dewey, “Self Realization as a Moral Ideal. Phil, Rev ,’ 1893, p. 662 
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ethical question in education, it does not concern itself with 
religion, or faith, but with activity. 

Having considered the general theories which Dewey and 
Newman hold in regard to education, it will be well to see 
how they apply them practically. Dewey considers that the 
very process of living together educates, for any being whose 
activities are associated with others has a social environ- 
ment. Since growth is the characteristic of life, education 
is one with growing; and, being growth, it must progres- 
sively realize present possibilities, and thus make individuals 
better fitted to cope with later or future requirements.** 
However, the natural or native impulses of children do not 
agree with the customs of the group or class into which 
they are born; therefore they must be taught. Dewey does 
not believe in teaching mere fact, nor does he believe in 
teaching by discipline and rule, but by guidance in thinking, 
experimentation and practical activity.2* A child does not 
wait until he is in school to begin to think. Thinking is an 
active process and begins in babyhood. The child’s first 
problem is to master the body as a tool, and this is an intel- 
lectual problem. Later, comes the problem of social adjust- 
ment, or of fitting himself into a group, etc.2® The child 
begins to wonder about and question things. He plays and 
works with blocks; builds houses, boats, automobiles, and 
other things in which he is interested. Dewey experimented 
with his ideas of education in the University of Chicago Ele- 
mentary School very successfully. In the kindergarten, the 
child is part of a community; the children build some part 
of the block in which there is a grocery store; a church; a 
school, etc. They represent the community and act as their 
mothers and fathers do at home. Thus the children form 
a social group. 

In the first grade, the horizon is widened. The study of 
history is begun. It is not a history of fact; but of actuality. 


97 


27 Dewey, ‘‘Democracy anid Education,’’ p. 62-65. 
28 Ibid., p. 226. 
29 Dewey, “How We Think,”’ Part III. 
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Indian life is studied; the children play at being Indians; 
make wigwams; grow corn, etc. Geography is studied in 
the same manner. There is a farm, with the farmer’s house; 
barn; silo. The children make the garden; the animals, etc. 
Such a system of experimentation and activity continues 
throughout the grades. For Dewey thinks the child should 
be given the opportunity of selecting truly educative activi- 
ties which are most congenial and best adapted to the child’s 
stage of development; which prepare for social responsibili- 
ties of adult life; which aid in forming habits of acute 
observation.*° 

For example, geography should not be taught merely as a 
study of boundaries and places, but of the earth as a great 
field; a place in which we live; a great mine, etc., of which 
lumbering, manufacturing, and agriculture are merely re- 
lated. The child can use any of these to trace the develop- 
ment of mankind; can experiment and learn why people in 
certain communities follow certain methods; they can trace 
the effects of these methods on social life. Thus the child is 
brought into contact with realities.*! 

Dewey thinks that we must conceive of work in wood and 
metal, of weaving, sewing, and cooking, as methods of life; 
not as distinct studies; they are agencies for bringing home 
to the child the primal necessities of community life.** 
Language and training of thought imply more than oral and 
written speech; they imply the use of natural symbols which 
preserve meaning. 

Dewey, in his application of educational theories, is more 
concerned with elementary and high schools than with Uni- 
versities, as is Newman. We must consider that at the time 
Newman wrote, the question of elementary education had 
not become so advanced as it has today. Generally, the old 
formal system of learning facts was advocated. Newman 
heartily disapproved of such a system, and, in so far as he 

30 Dewey, “How We Think,” Part III 


31 Riley, “American Thought in Philosophy,’ Chapter on Dewey 
32 Dewey, ““The School and Society,”’ p. 27 
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considers elementary education, believes much the same as 
Dewey. 

In accordance with Dewey, he realizes that thinking begins 
in babyhood, and not in school, and that the baby first begins 
to learn by making a connection between parts; masters the 
idea of shape and perspective and gradually makes a kaleido- 
scope into a picture. Later, in elementary studying, the child 
compares one idea with another; adjusts truth and facts; 
and forms them into one whole. He, too, believes that this 
is a way to progress and to arrive at results.*% 

In composition, he advises students to think, then write, 
and not to write when they have nothing to say.*4 This indi- 
eates that a child shouldn’t write for the mere exercise or 
rractise of it, but should be sufficiently interested in some- 
thing and know enough about it to write. Similarly, in study- 
ing Greek or Latin, he believes the child should not learn 
the mere forms and meanings of words, but should have 
accurate knowledge of the history or geography concern- 
ing it.%5 

Of course Newman, in coritrast to Dewey, gives religion a 
place in the curriculum. He believes religion should be 
taught in school, because as the mind is cultivated generally 
it has need of fuller religious information—not dogma—but 
a broad knowledge of doctrinal subjects.%¢ 

Dewey carries his experimental method into the Univer- 
sity, in that he believes that intelligent work may be planned 
which will result in students amassing information in botany, 
zoology, etc., as well as methods of experimental inquiry and 
proof.*7 This method is followed in the University of Chi- 
cago, in so far as is practicable. 

Newman considers that a University is a place of teach- 
ing universal knowledge. This implies that its object is on 
the one hand, intellectual, not moral; and on the other, that 


33 Newman, “Idea of a University,”” p. 193. 
34 Ibid., p. 361. 
35 Ibid., p. 336. 
36 Ibid., p. 373-4 


7 Dewey, “How We Think,’”’ Part III. 
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it is the diffusion and extension of knowledge, rather than 
the advancement. If its object were only scientific and philo- 
sophical discovery, Newman does not see why a University 
should have students of religious training. He believes that 
a University has the office of intellectual education, but that 
the Church steadies it in the performance of that office,** 
and that there is no quarrel between Physicists and Theolo- 
gists, for the former treats of finite causes; the latter of 
infinite; the former of facts; the latter, reasons for facts; 
the former, of laws; the latter, of the Author, Maintainer, 
and Controller of them.*® 

Consequently, where Dewey practically bases his ideals 
and theories of education on science; Newman bases his on 
religion, or theology, and considers all knowledge subservient 
to faith. He firmly believes that we must have faith, a firm 
belief in the sovereignity of truth, and work together in all 
fields in harmony, for in religion there are mysteries of 
Revelation; in science, mysteries of Reason.*® 

Thus we find, that on the whole, these two educators and 
writers have the same ideas of education. Theirs is an edu- 
cation of the social order—a progressive education. As I 
have noted, Newman considers the aim to be the raising of 
the standard of the race; his ideal is to have people educated 
for “the force, the steadiness, the comprehensiveness and 
the versatility of intellect, the command over our own powers, 
the instinctive just estimate of things as they pass before 
us, which sometimes, indeed is a natural gift, but commonly 
is not gained without much effort and the exercise of the 
years. This is the real cultivation of the mind, and I do not 
deny that the characteristic excellences of a gentleman are 
included in it.’*! Dewey considers the aim to be elevation 
of the individual, believing that he has a right to an educa- 
tion, in order to expand his own mind, and, in so doing, 
progress. 

38 Newman, ‘The Idea of a University,’’ Preface, p. x. 

39 Ibid., p. 434. 


40 Ibid., p. 464-479. 
41 Newman, “The Idea of a University,’’ Preface, p. xvi. 
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A second difference in viewpoint, (as has previously been 
emphasized) is that Newman bases his principles of educa- 
tion on religion, and Dewey bases his on science and evolu- 
tion. However, as Newman considers theology as a science, 
there seems to remain no immediate opportunity for a 
quarrel. 

Their methods of the practical application of their theories 
are essentially the same, in that they both believe the ulti- 
mate end of knowledge to be the seeking for truth. This 
necessitates the separation of fact from idea, and calls for 
experimentation and activity. Dewey, living in a more 
modern time has simply carried his work into wider spheres 
than did Newman. Then, too, he is more interested in the 
subject of education, proper, than was Newman. The latter 
was interested in education from a religious viewpoint; con- 
sequently his interest in the subject was more confined. 
However, they both believe in making the reason and the will 
of God prevail; but Dewey stresses reason, and Newman the 
will of God. 


. 
Faith 
We know the sun will rise each morn, 
We know it travels fast and far, 


We know it goes away each night 

And leaves behind the evening star. 

We know the sun will shine again 

After the darkness of the night . 

Had we such faith in men as this, 

I think the world would be more bright. 


D. MAITLAND BUSHBY. 
Humboldt High School, 
Humboldt, Arizona. 
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How to Apply for a Teaching Position 


H. W. JAMES, DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
ALABAMA COLLEGE, MONTEVALLO, ALABAMA 


ammonium > NY applying for a teaching position, what kind of 


a letter of application is the most effective? 
| Should the letter be typed? Should a photo- 


2 graph be sent? 
Semmmememnnt To determine the best answers to the above 
= = questions and other questions concerning the 
i 3 employment of teachers the writer sent out a 


questionnaire to school administrators asking 
for their answers. It is obvious that if a large proportion 
of answers to a certain question are in agreement, for illus- 
tration say seventy per cent, the teacher stands the best 
chance of making a good impression by following the prefer- 
ences of the seventy per cent. 

In making this study questionnaires were sent to a few 
school men in each state in the union, and an intensive study 
was made of the state of Alabama. The results of the inten- 
sive study cr this state compared very closely with the results 
of the country as a whole. 

Table I gives in detail the questionnaire which was used. 
Following each question is the summary of replies of the 
189 Alabama school superintendents, and the summary of 
replies from 68 superintendents of the other 47 states. These 
68 superintendents were very evenly distributed among the 
states, and in no case were there more than two replies from 
the same state. Another point to be taken into consideration 
is that in sending the questionnaire to other states than Ala- 
bama, only towns were used that had a population between 
five thousand and fifteen thousand. 

As above mentioned a study of these findings shows a very 
close similarity of answers. The fact that this is true would 
indicate that the conditions portrayed are probably quite 
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accurate for each state and that we do not have any marked 
sectional differences. 


TABLE I 
Title of questionnaire: “Information on Selection of 


Teachers.” 
After each question is the summary of replies from 189 


Alabama school superintendents, followed by the summary of 
replies from 68 superintendents of the other 47 states. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. When you consider an applicant for a position in your 
school do you prefer an application which is rather long, or 
one which is brief? 

Alabama: Brief and to the point, 55; Brief, 97; Full, 28; 
Medium, 9. 

United States: Brief and to the point, 18; Brief, 31; Full, 
13;; Medium, 5; Personal interview, 1. 

2. Do you like full information in the first letter or should 
this come in a later one? 

Alabama: First, 116; Later, 71; No difference, 2. 

United States: First, 40; Later, 27; No differene, 1. 

3. Does the interest of a mutual friend aid in the selec- 
tion of a teacher in any way? 

Alabama: Yes, 105; No, 33; Yes, to some extent, 46; Yes, 
if friend is capable, 5. 

United States: Yes, 32; No, 27; Yes, to some extent, 8; 
Yes, if friend is capable, 1. 

4. Should a letter of application be written in script, or 
with the typewriter? 

Alabama: Script, 113; Typewriter, 38; Either, 37; Script 
primary, 1. 

United States: Script, 39; Typewriter, 8; Either, 20; 
Script primary, 1. 
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5. Are you more apt to employ one who states the salary 
desired, or is willing to accept what you give? 

Alabama: Accept salary, 77; State salary, 86; Either, 26. 

United States: Accept salary, 31; State salary, 23; Either, 
14. 

6. Does the membership to any particular church have 
any bearing upon election in your community? 

Alabama: Yes, 40; No, 109; Must be Protestant, 35; Di- 
vided, 5. 

United States: Yes, 116; No, 41; Must be Protestant, 11; 
Divided, 0. 

7. Does the membership of any fraternal organization 
affect your choice? 

Alabama: Yes, 6; No, 181; Very little, 2. 

United States: Yes, 1; No, 66; Very little, 1. 

8. Should a photograph be inclosed in the application? 

Alabama: Yes, 139; No, 28; Not necessary, 20; On re- 
quest, 1; Later, 1. 

United States: Yes, 59; No, 5; Not necessary, 3; On re 
quest, 0; Later, 1. 

9. Do you prefer local teachers or teachers from other 
sections ? 

Alabama: Local, 40; Other sections, 105; Both, 20; No dif- 
ference, 24. 

United States: Local, 13; Other sections, 21; Both, 22; No 
difference, 12. 

10. Had you rather get in touch with teachers through 
a commercial agency, direct from a college, or by individual 
teachers writing in on their own initiative? 

Alabama: College, 110; Direct from teacher, 95; Agencies, 
10; No preference, 15. 

United States: College, 32; Direct from teacher, 26; Agen- 
cies, 11; No preference, 13. 

11. From what type of people do you consider references 
more valuable? 
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Alabama: Public school officials, 156; College teachers, 45; 
Church people, 10; Home people, 5; Business men, 10. 

United States: Public school officials, 54; College teachers, 
14; Church people, 1; Home people, 2; Business men, 4. 

12. What weight do you attach to testimonials which are 
not confidential? 

Alabama: None, 73; Not much, 112; Much, 4. 

United States: None, 41; Not much, 23; Much, 4. 

13. If a teacher makes application and states a higher 
salary than you pay do you consider her and make her an 
offer at your figure, or do you just consider teachers who 
state salaries within your salary schedule? 

Alabama: Make offer, 120; Rarely offer, 32; Not consider, 
17; No answer, 20. 

United States: Make offer, 49; Rarely offer, 4; Not con- 
sider, 7; No answer, 8. 

14. Do you require experience for elementary teachers? 
junior high school teachers? senior high school teachers? 
Alabama: 

Elementary — None, 83; Prefer, 63; One year, 26; Two 
years, 14; Three years, 3. 

Junior high school—None, 69; Prefer, 72; One year, 24; 
Two years, 19; Three years, 5. 

Senior high school—None, 60; Prefer, 74; One year, 25; 
Two years, 26; Three years, 4. 

United States: 

Elementary—None, 19; Prefer, 22; One year, 6; Two 
years, 21; Three years, 2. 

Junior high school—None, 16; Prefer, 20; One year, 5; 
Two years, 25; Three years, 2. 

Senior high school — None, 12; Prefer, 19; One year, 8; 
Two years, 27; Three years, 2. 

In summary we advocate the following suggestions to 
teachers making application for positions: 

1. The first letter should be brief, to the point, and con- 
tain all essential information. 
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2. The help of a mutual friend is very advantageous. 

3. The letter should be in legible script. 

4. The applicant should probably not take the initiative 
in mentioning salary. 

5. A photograph should be inclosed with the first letter. 

6. There is not as good a chance of securing a position 
in your home locality as in a different one. 

7. The best method of getting in touch with a vacancy is 
by writing direct to superintendents or through the recom- 
mendation of the college attended. 

8. In giving references, school officials with whom you 
have taught are the best and college authorities rank next. 
Testimonials which are not confidential are of little worth. 

9. A point that was not included in the questionnaire but 
which was brought out by the answers of several superin- 
tendents was the desirability of a personal interview when- 
ever possible. 


In Praise of Wisdom 


When I see wrinkles trench the cheeks of May, 
And loveliness forsake a lovely face, 

And, added insult to this deep disgrace, 

Time turn from her the eyes of men away 

When I reflect how all things have their day, 
How soon must Summer give to Winter place 

Of whose sweet flowers the snows leave not a trace 


And barren perish all we would have stay 


Then deem I Beauty worthless to pursue 


Which to the holder grants so short a lease 
But to staid Wisdom Time forgives his due 
And blesses all her parts with rich increase, 
A book her glass, content her revenue 

And, round her, quiet of a cloistered peace 


J. B. CLEMENS, 
Webster Groves, Mo 
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The Teacher and His Investments 
CHARLES A. KING, EAST KINGSTON, N. H. 


mS F 5 teacher has no investments it is due to either 
lack of funds, excessive caution or ignorance of 
I the profit earning possibilities of high grade 
securities. Certainly it is not for want of 
either opportunity or advice of a certain type, 
annette gunna : 
for the “Sucker List” of every bucket shop 
operator and promotor of worthless stocks con- 
tains the names of many teachers, which may 
be easily acquired. The slightest response to the prospecting 
letters sent out by the wily crook automatically places one 
on the list with others born at the rate of one a minute. 
Such lists of gullibles are traded back and forth among the 
crooked fraternity which is founded upon faith in the maxim 
that “once a sucker, always a sucker.” 

Teachers are intensely human and as in every specialized 
walk in life, each teacher acquires a professional attitude 
toward life’s contacts. With most teachers plain living is a 
financial constraint and high thinking a permanent state of 
mind, hence many live in the rather thin atmosphere of 
lofty idealism which may blind them to facts perfectly obvi- 
ous to others. This is conducive to over confidence in the 
ethical purity of human motives, which the idealist may mis- 
take for an evidence of high mindedness. This human weak- 
ness invites and makes highly remunerative the activities of 
George Graham Rice and others of that ilk. 

Most teachers who reach the age of retirement with a com- 
petence have attained that pleasant state by judicious invest- 
ments. Usually if a teacher receives the literature of a repu- 
table brokerage house it may be assumed that he made the 
initial advances himself, or has been recommended by some 
customer of the house in good standing, for such brokers do 
not send out dragnet letters, nor do they bid for accounts 
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of those of unknown or of slight financial responsibility. 

With trained appreciation of higher things and a peculiar 
need for congenial environment, teachers feel the financial 
demands of life as strongly as do members of other profes- 
sions who charge and who usually receive exhorbitant fees. 
Unfortunately for the teacher he cannot do this, for his sal- 
ary is fixed upon the basis of ungenerous tradition, hence he 
is anxious to invest any surplus he may accumulate where 
it will bring the best returns with the least possible risk. 

At this point the teacher should pause, for his very desire 
to make the best possible investment, coupled with inexperi- 
ence in the investment game makes him liable to mistakes. 
He should decide whether he wants income only or desires 
income and profit. Shall he demand a reasonable degree of 
safety with fair profits, more safety with less profit or the 
most safety with the least profit, for the three ratios illus- 
trate the usual relation between safety and returns? A dis- 
cussion of these could be continued indefinitely, but space 
permits only superficial suggestions in the attempt to point 
the direction in which lies the potentialities of both income 
and modest profit, though there will be some risk in every 
venture. Not a gambler’s risk, which may depend upon the 
direction of the flight of a bird, but a business risk, which 
may be considered from easily available historical data, and 
from tangible prospects involving human needs and the pros- 
perity and progress of the nation. 

If the teacher has visions of “getting rich quick” they 
should be dispelled, for we are not interested in this type 
of investment. There was no history behind Bell Telephone, 
Ford Motors, Standard Oil, etc., by which they could be 
judged, and the making of the initial investment required 
tremendous courage and long distance faith and vision, and 
more courage, more faith and more vision to hang on through 
all the ups and downs which characterize such investments. 
Promotors or salesmen promising or even hinting such re- 
turns should be given the deaf ear. They do not offer such 
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rare privileges to experienced investors but save them for 
the more fertile and uncontrolled imagination of the inex- 
perienced. If the teacher desires the highest possible degree 
of safety and will be content with low yields and slight possi- 
bility of appreciation, United States government bonds, state 
and municipal bonds will pay perhaps 4%, which foreign 
national bonds may pay as high as 7%, if one cares to risk 
a political upheaval and possible repudiation. Industrial, 
rail, utility and corporation bonds are generally secured by 
real estate equities and may return as high as 6% or 7% 
but they must be watched continually for if the company 
should fail and earnings to pay the interest are not forth- 
coming, the bonds may become practically worthless. In 
any event such bonds are rarely as easily negotiable as are 
other forms of securities. At times of reorganization bonds 
may be bought well below par and later come back, or even 
go higher than par. This is, however, dangerously specu- 
lative. 

Preferred stocks are secured by tangible assets, equipment, 
stock in trade, and by earnings available for dividends be- 
fore common stocks can participate. Usually they pay 
larger returns than bonds of the same company and are 
liable to limited price fluctuations, hence the possibility of 
appreciation. If the company fails, the preferred stocks lose 
their background of safety before the bonds. Certain types 
of bonds and preferred stocks include privileges of profit 
participation, voting, etc. 

Common stocks are the usual medium of speculation and 
investment for profit, for they first reflect the earnings of 
the company and usually receive such plums as increased 
dividends, stock dividends, extra dividends and rights to pur- 
chase new stock issues advantageously. Often the voting 
privilege is limited to holders of the common stocks. While 
the judicious manipulation of common stocks offers the easi- 
est road to early riches, the unwise or haphazard selection 
of attractive looking stock certificates is almost sure to lead 
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to disaster, therefore the teacher should beware of companies 
without a long record of successful operation. 

It cannot be said that many bonds are safer than any pre- 
ferred or common stock, for certain common stocks are as 
safe as almost any bond or preferred stock as a medium for 
investment, even if we eliminate the greater possibilities for 
profit and consider only the yield. Some of the most suc- 
cessful corporations have no other securities than common 
or preferred stocks. Thus it is obvious that every security 
should be considered on its own merits from the view point 
of the policy the investor has decided should govern his ven- 
tures, for no general rule can be cited which will fit every 
case. Experienced investor-speculators swing from one class 
of security to another as conditions make such changes a 
means of profit or of safety. This demands a broad under- 
standing of investment conditions and it is not a safe pro- 
cedure for the small or lay investor. 

Teachers may invest in partnerships, in real estate mort- 
gages or chattel loans. Such investments may be excellent 
but regardless of safety, money thus tied up cannot be re- 
leased at the drop of the hat as may securities listed on the 
stock exchanges and actively traded. The average investor 
experiences a lively interest in the daily reports of the be- 
havior of his holdings. 

Generally it may be assumed that money in a savings bank 
is in good hands but it should stay there only until it can 
be wisely invested elsewhere. The teacher may, by the pur- 
chase of such high grade common stocks as the U. S. Steel, 
American Tel. and Tel., Atchison, Standard Oil, Gen. Motors, 
United Fruit, and other companies with long and successful 
records, buy an interest in their highly competent manage- 
ment, establishment, activities and profits. Such investments 
involve the minimum of risk, for the gompanies have for 
years been integral and indispensible factors in the nation’s 
life and progress, and their prosperity is practically assured 
as long as the government lasts and progress continues. In 
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every case however, the investor should keep his weather 
eye on the daily doings of his securities and be content if 
the price drops below what he paid for it or if it rises above 
the price he sold it for, provided he received a satisfactory 
profit. 

The teacher-investor must not forget that safety in human 
affairs is but a relative term, for nothing is absolutely safe. 
Millions of American dollars were sunk in Russian bonds 
when recent conditions seemed as remote as they do today 
in our own little corner of the footstool. True, some securi- 
ties are safer than others, but who can say that no revolu- 
tion, war or holocaust may not affect the safety of any or 
all of them. 

But how shall we get into the game? First, read maga- 
zine articles upon finance and economics. Invest in a reli- 
able financial publication and buy an investor’s handbook 
and study it. Many investment houses publish helpful 
pamphlets which are distributed upon request. Study a few 
selected stocks of the type mentioned above, rails, utilities, 
motors, industrials, mines and oils, for the sake of diversi- 
fication. Imagine the purchase of a list of a dozen stocks 
with hypothetical funds and it will be found a great indoor 
game to watch their advances and recessions from day to 
day and to read understandingly the daily comments of the 
market writers of any great city daily. The above, and per- 
sonal contact with experienced investors, listening to discus- 
sions and asking questions to help smooth out perplexities 
for six months or a year or more, while acquiring an under- 
standing of terms, of marketing methods, and of capital 
should result in the determination to make a venture, and 
a sufficient grasp of the fundamentals to reduce selected 
risk to its minimum. The often contradictory opinions 
of bankers and brokers may be confusing; but practise 
in watching the results of their predictions is invaluable. 
The teacher should not venture until he can in a measure 
form his own opinion or guess, for guesswork is really the 
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basis of all predictions. The most skilful traders, brokers 
and analysts will admit this, though obviously great experi- 
ence and data increase the probabilities of making a cor- 
rect guess, but the best of them will sometimes “pick a 
lemon,” whether in bonds or in stocks. All authorities take 
refuge in the statement, “information cannot be guaranteed, 
but was taken from sources believed to be reliable,”” which 
usually appears upon all printed predictions in more or less 
prominent type. 

The new teacher-investor should select a reliable broker- 
age house, a member of one or more of the great exchanges; 
for such a membership is evidence of professional standing. 
This does not mean that no honest brokers are found out- 
side of exchange membership, but such members have satis- 
fied the exchange officials of their integrity and responsi- 
bility. The teacher should order the broker to make pur- 
chases or sales; the broker seldom accepts a discretionary 
order, that is, to buy or sell at his discretion. The order 
must be definite and unmistakable, and a carbon copy kept 
by the investor. The order must be accompanied by the 
financial guarantees required by the broker, which must be 
known before the order is made. 

The teacher should favor securities which pay moderate 
dividends but which have potentialities for further develop- 
ment, for in the earnings lie the future safety of the security. 
A high dividend may indicate that the stock is undervalued, 
or on the other hand may be a bait to attract investors. The 
former type of stock should be preferred, though often a 
non-dividend stock may have excellent prospects and pos- 
sibly pay large profits. The company’s standing and state- 
ment of earnings should aid in deciding which is which. 
Immediate yield is however, always of far less importance 
than either safety or possible profits. 

Select first class stocks and hold them regardless of the 
daily fluctuations of the market for often these have little 
relation to the actual value of the securities involved. Do 
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not sell at a loss if earnings are maintained and merit is 
obvious, for things will eventually move aright. Investors 
have held certain securities for years; prices have fluctuated 
but every few years sees a definite appreciation. Dividends 
have been increased, stock and extra dividends paid, stocks 
divided and still the same stocks are desirable at present 
levels to hold for the long swing. Few permanently success- 
ful speculators buy any old security that looks as though it 
might rise, for most of those who follow that method fail 
utterly in the end. When a stock is quoted at a price more 
than ten times its earnings and seems to have discounted 
future prospects, it is time to consider selling and buying 
another which shows greater activity, but never forget that 
earnings and prospects and not dividends are the essential 
factors. Baron Rothschild once said, “No one ever became 
poor by taking profits.” Once taken and wisely reinvested 
they add permanently to the investor’s assets. 

A teacher’s intelligence, coupled with care and the advice 
of a reliable broker or banker should enable him to select 
the old reliable securities and to so handle them that profit 
is practically assured. There is no surer road to competence 
if the greatest care is exercised in forming connections, in 
selecting purchases and in moving at advantageous times, 
always favoring the long swing, and in keeping one’s foot 
off the gas. 

To many the “stock market” has a scarey sound, but con- 
ditions which gave the street a bad name a generation ago 
no longer exist. Government supervision and codperation 
with the house cleaning by exchange officials has so curtailed 
practises which led to the “shearing of the lambs,” that in 
no mart is there less danger of fraud, or greater possibilities 
of success for those who play the game with intelligence, 
courage and patience. Today, with all of the available 
sources of information it is one’s own fault if he invests 
without knowing what he is doing, what risks he is taking, 
or if he invests carelessly. 
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Practically all brokerage houses will make purchases of 
any number of shares of any listed stock. They may be 
bought outright which is self explanatory, or they may be 
bought on margin or on open account. These latter methods 
will not be discussed here for they should not be entered 
into by the teacher, at any rate not until he has acquired 
sufficient experience to know just what he is doing. While 
great profits are possible by these methods, far greater 
losses may be suffered if one’s judgment slips a cog. 

When the market is soaring and stocks are reaching new 
highs and the bulls are in the saddle we have a selling mar- 
ket, for then the sellers take profits while the buyers expect 
the market is going higher. When everything is in the 
doldrums, new lows are being made daily, the bears are 
happy and try to push prices still lower, for they wish to 
buy as cheaply as possible to hold until another bull market 
transpires. Many of the bears have sold “short,” that is 
they sold certain stocks at the high level to be delivered 
later, believing that the price would recede to a place where 
they could buy stocks to fill their orders and make their 
profit. This is a buyer’s market, for it is the time to buy. 
To buy at this time requires courage, for the buyer may 
have to wait perhaps months or years before the stock will 
justify his faith and reach a price that will give him a satis- 
factory profit. 

And finally brethren, do not read between the lines of the 
above any hint that this modest attempt to help a teacher 
or other thrifty soul to take the first step in putting his 
savings to work is intended to be in any degree a prepara- 
tion for “playing the market.” If any one who has spent 
less than a lifetime in studying the game wants to do this, 
the writer’s last word is, “DON’T.” 
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Education in Japan—A Survey* 


HARRY EMERSON WILDES, PH. D., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


(Continued from October Education) 


Probably the most glaring need in Japanese education is 
for an immediate building program on a truly gigantic scale 
to care for those desiring secondary education. The appli- 
cants for admission into preparatory schools and colleges far 
outnumber the graduates who leave vacancies to be filled. A 
brief glance at recent statistics taken from the schools of Kobe 
and of Tokyo will disclose the situation :— 


Applicants Admissions 


Kobe Higher Commercial 1269 290 
Kobe Higher Technical 885 40 
Tokyo Higher Normal 2800 200 
Hiroshima Higher Normal 2600 200 
6 Public Girls High 5278 1300 
36 Private Girls High 12,512 4164 
6 Public Middle Schools 6630 881 
23 Private Middle Schools 21,970 5832 
Imperial University 9489 2447 
14 Other Tokyo Universities 28,244 18,640 
2 Women’s Universities 1282 671 


The six categories placed last in the list represent all the 
boys’ middle schools, all the girls’ secondary schools, and all 
the universities in Tokyo, and are pre-earthquake figures 
(1923) chosen in order that the disastrous effects of that 
calamity might not vitiate their importance. That no real 
improvement has occurred since the earthquake is, of course, 
understandable, but similar statistics from other portions of 
the Empire, not harmed by the catastrophe, indicate that pre- 
cisely similar tendencies occur elsewhere. Since Tokyo is, in 
reality, the educational metropolis, and is, in fact, in some 
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degree the educational monopolist so far as higher education 
is concerned, the rigorous filtering of candidates for higher 
education pursued there affects all Japan. The conclusion is 
unavoidable that the educational authorities prefer, for rea- 
sons of their own, that education be limited to hand-picked 
students. 

To the rulers of a society balanced, as in Japan’s, upon a 
rickety political and economic system, administered by what 
even the Japanese admit to be a scandalously selfish and cor- 
rupt cabal, too close a scrutiny of the foundations is disquiet- 
ing. Particularly is this true where restive tenant farmers 
and an exploited urban proletariat are seeking leaders, and 
where large numbers of the intelligentsia group are unem- 
ployed and suffering depression. In one month alone, in 1924, 
reports by Yoshio Ueki, of the Tokyo Employment Bureau, 
disclosed that 2696 applications for positions had been filed 
by college graduated, and that but 637 places could be filled. 

Under such conditions, and with the constant impact of sug- 
gestions by the Russians and by Chinese revolutionists, it is 
not surprising that, at times, the educational authorities have 
been fearful of disaster. Among the masses, it is thought by 
Japanese officials, there is a fad for “thinking dangerously.” 
Perhaps the Communists are not as influential as might be 
feared from conversations with the politicians, bankers, and 
newspaper editors, but that unrest exists in several strata of 
Japan’s society is clearly evident. 

No leaders are available to guide the masses in their blind 
struggle for more liberty. The elder liberals are aging men 
and few new prophets are arising. Yukio Ozaki, the radical 
of forty years ago, is still the only leading figure now. Peace 
preservation laws and press restrictions stifle free expression, 
and hireling ruffians, in the guise of super-patriots, terrorize 
the minor agitators. 

Undoubtedly the scarcity of well-educated leaders for the 
commoners may be attributed to the deliberate restriction of 
entrance into secondary schools to comparatively small num- 
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bers of selected students, and to the further scaling down of 
these small numbers before entrance into universities. Since 
success in Japanese communities depends, to an unparalleled 
degree, upon the winning of a university diploma, the students 
must carefully repress whatever unusual or unauthorized be- 
liefs which they may hold. The future leaders are thus care- 
fully directed in their proper thought. 

Abuses are almost inevitable. Not only has the “cram- 
ming”’’ system been employed to squeeze students into higher 
schools, but, because the Mombusho preferred a unified exam- 
ination of all candidates for entrance, a systematic pre-sale of 
the questions has been carried on for years Employes of the 
Printing Bureau, it was found in 1927, have hawked copies 
of the papers to the students of the lower schools, selling 
examination questions to the students and their parents at 
from 200 to 2,000 yen per copy. A score of students were 
convicted of illegal entrance into higher schools and were 
expelled, but no one doubts that the flagrancy had long before 
been known and that the practice had been conducted with 
impunity. A year before, a similar disclosure had been made 
regarding the marketing of degrees at high prices by an 
American “diploma-factory.” 

These evils are, however, secondary to the larger ills pro- 
duced within the schools themselves. Espionage and delation 
systems have reached into every corner of the educational 
world. Vice-Minister of Education Kawasaki pointed out 
that, as late as June 1926, the Home Office was maintaining 
a black-list of more than 1500 students suspected of “danger- 
ous thinking.” The closest watch, he said, was being kept 
over all these boys. Sociology is frowned upon for colleges, 
and the study is forbidden to all high schools. An official or- 
der from the Mombusho, in April 1926, prohibited the forming 
of societies to discuss the social science and forbade to students 
even the private reading or discussion of such topics. Thirty- 
eight university students were arrested for violation of these 
edicts, in December 1926, and, after a long period of secret 
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examination were convicted. Imprisonment for from eight 
months to a year was then imposed upon them for their of- 
fense. In June 1927, 800 students of the Second High School, 
Sendai, were roundly branded by the educational vice-minister 
as plotters seeking to make the High School “red.” A reign of 
terror is resulting for the independent student. 

Nor is the teacher altogether free from supervision. Mem- 
bers of the Privy Council blamed the presidents of the Tokyo 
and Imperial Universities for allowing students to acquire a 
taste for revolutionary principles, and newspapers have de- 
manded that inquiries should be made into the social theories 
of instructors. ‘“‘Let the fountain head be purified,” declared 
the commercial organ, Chugai Shogye “and the stream will 
become pure.” 

An artificial history, built to rouse the patriotic sentiments, 
has been constructed, and is made official. Facts out of har- 
mony have been suppressed, and professors in the universi- 
ties have been dismissed for teaching other versions. When in 
October 1926, Dr. Tetsujiro Inouye, of Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity, and member of the House of Peers, published a vol- 
ume on the national constitution in which he made suggestions 
that the message of the sun-goddess to the emperors was 
mythical and that the goddess was not a living person, he was 
compelled to withdraw the volume from circulation, to destroy 
all copies, and to relinquish his special privileges. A some- 
what similar fate befell Dr. Kunitake Kume, a Waseda pro- 
fessor, who had repeated rumors of alleged immoralities prac- 
ticed by the Empress Koken (749-758 A. D.) in conjunction 
with Dokyo Yuge, a pretender, and Nitcho Moro, a Nichiren 
priest. The book was published in November 1915, but Dr. 
Kume was rebuked for it in February 1927, and the reading 
of the book has since been banned. Other cases have been 
frequent, and as glaring. 

In spite of these precautions, restlessness and lack of disci- 
pline seem to be permeating the scholastic atmosphere. Stu- 
dent strikes are common, although the causes may at times, be 
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puerile. The fundamentalists among the educators hold that 
this tendency is traceable to the introduction of the Occidental 
type of learning and to the displacement of the venerable 
teachers of the Chinese type by younger men devoid of pres- 
ence or prestige. The former “laudable custom of mutual con- 
fidence that formerly bound master with pupils” has thus been 
undermined, and students, imbued with the regrettable indi- 
vidualism of the Western world, have ceased to look upon their 
teachers as being “elder born and wise.” 

Frequently these strikes are based on personalities, such as 
the strikes in Matsuyama High School in November 1926 
against the unnecessary severity of Principal Hashimoto or 
or at the Sendai High School when its principal was thought 
too arbitrary. Such affairs are settled, for the most part, by 
the arbitration of an outside party, and the “face” of all par- 
ticipants is saved. But, increasingly, the strikes are being 
founded on political disputes, such as the long-continued con- 
test, at Waseda in February 1927, when 32 students were ex- 
pelled for daring to protest against the faculty’s rebuke of 
Professor Ikuo Oyama for having assumed the leadership of 
a Farmer-Labor party. The students were placated by the 
wise postponement of examinations, but Oyama was dis- 
missed. 

Perhaps the most significant of recent school revolts oc- 
curred in Kisaki village of Niigata province, May 1926, as the 
aftermath of a tenant-farmer contest. The social position of 
the residents of Niigata has always been low, and they are 
contemptuously termed “water-drinkers” by the other Japan- 
ese because of the extreme poverty of the region. In conse- 
quence, Niigata has always enjoyed an evil name for the sale 
of its girlhood. The cause for the degradation of the district 
has been laid to the extortions of the landlords, and, in 1922, 
a movement for the emancipation of the tenants gained con- 
siderable force when the tenant-farmers were befriended by 
the Japan Peasants’ Association. When pleas for rent reduc- 
tions failed, the farmers ceased to pay the customary rice 
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rents to the owners, and evictions were begun. Law-suits 
ensued, from which the landlords emerged victorious. The 
tenant-farmers, incensed by the decision, made demonstra- 
tions which developed into riots, and 28 were arrested. 

Alleged disparaging remarks against the farmers and al- 
leged favoritism shown to children of the landlords were 
charged against the village school authorities, and 494 chil- 
dren out of the total enrollment of 1308 in the primary grades 
were withdrawn by their parents. Temporary school build- 
ings, improvised out of a temple, an assembly hall and four 
other structures, were equipped by the peasant leaders with 
rough matting for the floor, and with empty macaroni cases 
for school desks. Volunteer teachers, of more or less effi- 
ciency were recruited to give instruction in the first Peasants’ 
School established in Japan. 

Since it was agreed that eventually the new school would 
seek official sanction as a private primary institution, the text- 
books in use in regular schools were adopted, and the teach- 
ing hours were made to approximate, as far as possible, those 
of ordinary schools. But, beyond those necessary require- 
ments, the discipline was laxer. Teachers did not assume the 
rigid and dignified airs of their official confreres, nor were 
the children required to appear in school-uniform with mili- 
tary-visored caps carrying emblems of their institution. The 
largest possible measure of freedom was accorded in the mat- 
ter of attendance, pupils being free to leave the classrooms 
at any time that they tired of the lessons, or if they wished to 
go home. Individuality was to be encouraged at all costs. 

The conditions found among the students of this Peasants’ 
School may be indicative of the degree of efficient teaching 
found in rural schools in other portions of Japan. No out- 
side survey has, at any time, been made of primary education 
by other than the Government authorities, and a study of the 
Peasant School may thus be taken as a survey of the schools 
in other poor and rural sections, particularly since Niigata is 
help up for honor in the list of prefectures enjoying almost 
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perfect literacy. Mr. Robertson Scott’s Foundation of Japan 
speaks highly of the prefecture for its 100% primary school 
attendance. 

Eighty per cent of the children in the Peasants’ School, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Matsuo Kuroda, an instructor 
there, were filthy and infested with vermin. Their clothes 
were shiny black with dirt, and their sleeves habitually used 
in place of handkerchiefs. As to scholastic attainments, chil- 
dren in the third year class could not read the i-ro-ha, or syl- 
lablic alphabet. Not more than 10 students among the 80, in the 
branch in which Mr. Kuroda taught, were able to read texts 
suited to their chronologic ages. Only three or four fifth-year 
students were found able to solve simple problems in division. 
Provincial dialect was used almost invariably, and the Tokyo 
standard presumably taught in schools was not well under- 
stood. Nearly all the children testified that teachers ordina- 
rily struck students on the head, beat them, or threw things at 
them when recitations were not perfect. In short, said one 
child, ‘Teachers are very dreadful beings.” 

Unfortunately for the continued comparison of students in 
the official schools and in the Peasants’ School, the latter had 
to be abandoned. The Ministry of Education ordered that the 
school be closed, on the double ground that primary education 
ought to be an exclusive Government affair and that the pre- 
vious permission of neither the mayor nor the headmen of 
the villages had been secured. The analogy of the separate 
existence of the Peers’ School was not held to justify the Pea- 
sants, since the former school was under the control of the 
Imperial Household and was not a Government affair. 

Reforms in education have been frequently announced as 
imminent, but little has thus far been accomplished. Dis- 
closures that in Honjo ward, in Tokyo, no less than 20% of 
the youths conscripted for the army were found, in 1926, to be 
illiterate, and that even in Shiba, the university center of the 
capital, a large proportion of the young men could not read a 
simple sentence, led the Ministry to undertake a thorough 
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survey of illiteracy, and of the workings of the schools. The 
results have not been announced at the time of the writing of 
this article; but readjustment of the school curricula seems 
certain. 

The disproportionate amount of time devoted to the study 
of the foreign languages, and especially of English, is a target 
for the Mombusho, and orders have been given that the 6 or 7 
hours weekly now required in middle schools over a five-year 
period must be reduced to three. Unfortunately the time thus 
clipped is to be devoted to increased study of the “cultivation 
of character” rather than to subjects which seem in more 
pressing need. The “cramming system,” also, is to be abolished, 
according to the Mombusho, although what methods are to be 
employed to sift the students seeking to pass through the nar- 
row doors to university training is not clear. And although 
the over-stressing of examinations may be thus relieved, no 
steps seem probable toward relaxation of the thought- 
suppressing system of formality and of memoriter procedure, 
nor toward a more intensive study rather than too-wide diffu- 
sion of attention to a multiplicity of subjects. For these, 
together with the scarcity of schools, the inefficiency of teach- 
ers, and the low average salaries seem, to an Occidental, to 
explain the backwardness of Japan’s education. 
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STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS—As of 1925. 
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STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS—<As of 1925. 
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SUBJECTS STUDIED, IN SEMESTER-HOURS. 
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Architecture versus Librarianship 


JACKSON E. TOWNE, LIBRARIAN, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 


TMS FEORE these gentlemen (the architects) had 
= finished with us I felt considerably more respect 
B for them than when we started to work to- 

gether.” With the above words a prominent 
university librarian concluded his report to his 
fellow librarians of the erection of his spacious 
new building, which is perhaps the only uni- 
versity library in America designed with alto- 
gether adequate provision for expansion. 

Librarians smile when they open an important new treatise 
on architecture such as Dean G. H. Edgell’s “The American 
Architecture of To-Day” (Scribners, 1928) and read that in 
the Boston Public Library, “‘. . . the problems of stack space, 
communication, and cataloguing were carefully studied and 
admirably solved.” This was certainly not true when the 
building was begun! As a result, the members of the Ameri- 
ean Library Association drew up the following eleven 
“Points of Agreement” regarding library buildings, and since 
then it has been possible to insist rather generally that these 
points be observed: 

1. Every library building should be planned especially for 
the kind of work to be done and the community to be 
served. 

Interior arrangements should be planned before the ex- 

terior is considered. 

3. Plans should provide for future growth and develop- 
ment. 

4. The building should be carefully planned for economical 
administration. 

5. Public rooms should be planned for complete supervision 
by the fewest possible attendants. 
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6. No convenience of arrangement should be sacrificed to 
architectural effect. 

7. There should be no decoration of reading or working 
rooms that will attract sight-seers to disturb readers 
and attendants. 

8. There should be good natural light in all parts of the 
building. Windows should extend to the ceiling; in 
stacks they should be opposite aisles. 

9. No shelf should be too high to be reached by a person 
of medium height standing on the floor. 

10. Stairs should be straight, not circular. 

11. There should be communication by speaking tubes or 
telephones between working rooms. 

There are circular staircases in the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, a building which I once heard the librarian say he 
wished had been built without a single permanent interior 
partition. And are the elaborate decorations in the new 
Detroit Public Library, a building designed by the architect 
of the St. Louis structure, all so placed that they have never 
attracted disturbing sight-seers? 

Librarians are glad that it has become almost a bromide 
in college and university circles that the library should be 
the heart of the institution; although there remain, of course 
some colleges where the library is merely an appendix. 

If less esthetically attractive, it is more realistic to say 
that the university library should be the stomach of the insti- 
tution. The multiplication of books and the demands of 
research necessitate a building which shall rank in point of 
size as does the stomach with the other organs of the body. 
And, incidentally, digestion is surely more analogous to re- 
search than is the circulation of the blood. 

On the occasion of the opening of the new School for 
Library Service at Columbia University, President Butler 
stressed the determination of the architect of the Columbia 
University Library to make it the central structure of the 
institution. 
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But the building, while wisely located, can hardly be re- 
garded as practical. There are not sufficient windows to 
light the main reading-room properly, and there is no real 
provision for the expansion of the collection. Fortunately 
there is space at the rear of the building, and here a struc- 
ture will eventually be erected which will probably do much 
to solve the library problem at Columbia. 

In the new buildings of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology the library, by physiological analogy, is located 
neither as the heart nor the stomach. It is shoved up into 
the skull, directly under the central dome, to be literal, where 
the only natural light provided is from a double ring of 
sky-lights. This relegation of the library to a windowless 
attic might be construed as indicating a somewhat limited 
conception of the role of books in technical education. 

The Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library at Harvard 
has received scant praise for its architectural beauty, but 
its internal arrangements have seldom failed to satisfy the 
research worker. Dean Edgell remarks: “The conservative 
at Harvard dreaded the erection of an enormous pile which 
would dwarf the older buildings in the Harvard Yard . - 
And a certain wealthy Harvard alumnus gave posthumous 
vent to his anger at the Widener building in his will which 
was made public recently. Harvard can scarcely be proud 
of an alumnus so blind as not to see how the university 
could profitably place its library anywhere but in a central 
location, or concentrate the fifth largest library in the world 
in any but an enormous building. 

Admiring the beauty of the Harper Memorial Library at 
the University of Chicago, and approving some of its minor 
details such as the slanting reading tables, the writer has 
never actively joined in the hostile criticism of the building, 
provoked by the awkward arrangement of underground 
stacks, the top floor main delivery desk, and other objec- 
tionable features. For a number of years a comprehensive 
printed committee report of the Chicago library problem has 
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been going the rounds, and the recently appointed librarian 
was given an entire year to study the situation from every 
angle with a view to recommending a final solution for a 
library system which many have not hesitated openly to con- 
demn in fairly severe terms. 

By far the most important library building under con- 
struction in America today is the new Sterling Memorial 
Library at Yale. This has been designed by James Gamble 
Rogers, who is also responsible for the exquisitely beautiful 
but slightly impractical Harkness Memorial Quadrangle at 
Yale. The way in which the Sterling Library has been pro- 
jected seems to Mr. Keogh, the librarian, to augur excellent 
results. In an address on last Alumni Day at New Haven 
Mr. Keogh described the plans: 

“Probably no library has ever given to its plans so long 
a consideration by so large a number of interested and com- 
petent advisers. The site itself is the outcome of long deliber- 
ation, and the unusual provisions for the care of books and 
for the comfort of readers are the result of constant codpera- 
tion between the architect, the librarian, the faculty, and the 
administrative officers. A program of requirements, drawn 
up by the library staff on the basis of requests from the 
various departments of study, was discussed for months by 
the Library Committee before the architect put pencil to 
paper. At an early stage the floor plans were printed and 
sent to every professor in the University, and a special meet- 
ing was called at which the plans were explained and criti- 
cism and suggestions were invited. The Director and the 
Librarian of Harvard, the Librarian of the St. Louis Public 
Library, and the Librarians of the Universities of Prince- 
ton, Chicago, and Michigan, and the Librarian of Congress 
met in New Haven for a conference with the President, the 
Provost, the Architect, the Dean of the School of Fine Arts, 
the Librarian, and the Assistant Librarian. Every sugges- 
tion received was carefully considered and adopted if pos- 
sible.” 
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As is generally known, the style of architecture adopted 
for the new Yale library is modern Gothic. The most strik- 
ing feature of the building will be its enormous stack tower. 
In this there are to be eight intermediate levels, making the 
total number of book floors fifteen, or, counting the base- 
ment, sixteen. The library will have a shelf capacity of 
three million volumes, and a seating capacity for two thou- 
sand readers at one time. There is space for the addition 
of stacks for another million volumes. There are a dozen 
rooms for special libraries or collections. Structural walls 
are few; seminars can be changed into studies or rooms for 
special collections. There will be no less than four hundred 
carrels for graduate students. And for once, there has been 
adequate space allotted to staff requirements. 

Will the Gothic windows admit sufficient light? Will the 
reserve room, the room for general reading, the periodical 
room, and the main reading room each prove to have been 
designed large enough as the institution grows? 

Librarians will look forward to June of the year 1931, 
by which time the Sterling Library will have been occupied 
an academic year. After such careful, codperative planning, 
Yale surely ought to be able to report her building as satis- 
_factorily meeting the various tests of actual operation. 








Education for Character in Secondary Schools 


WALTER H. ADAMS, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, ABILENE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
ABILENE, TEXAS. 
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period in the history of education the 
idea prevailed that education was for the pur- 
pose of training individuals to be intellectually 
strong. At another time the emphasis was 
. placed on training an individual to earn a liveli- 
hood. At the present time, however, leading 
educators seem to be agreed that, regardless of 
other aims, education is for the primary pur- 
pose of training for character. It is recognized that every 
school boy or girl is to be a citizen of the state, working in 
conjunction with his fellow men, making it absolutely neces- 
sary that he receive that preparation in school that will en- 
able him to adapt himself to the conditions which he con- 
fronts in life. 

In a bulletin recently issued by the New York City Board 
of Education, this statement is made, “The first aim of a 
high school education should be training in character which 
will fit boys and girls for citizenship in a democracy.” 

It seems that school administrators as a whole recognize 
that this is the primary aim of education. The difficulty lies 
in the fact that the effort which is being made to achieve 
this aim is of such unorganized and, as a rule, unscientific 
nature that very little is accomplished. In a report made 
by the Committee on Character Education before the Na- 
tional Education Association as to the findings in investi- 
gating character education methods in 300 cities, among 
other conclusions stated, these are significant.! 

“1. Throughout the country there is evidence that schools 
are, according to their best light, promoting character devel- 


1 Fourth Yearbook, Department of Supts., N. E. A., p. 401. 
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opment in children. In many cases efforts are seemingly 
feverish, anxious, and even frantic in character. 

2. There is little evidence of carefully thought out, well 
tested technique of procedure which may be employed in 
securing character results. 

3. The best results in character education are being se- 
cured in classrooms through relationships existing between 
children, between children and teachers, and through proce- 
dures employed in the educative process.” 

Some one has rightfully said, in speaking of character 
education in our schools, that the state of mind of educators 
has been that of attempting to proceed, by no especial plan, 
to nowhere in particular. 

Since such a condition exists, it is clearly evident that the 
first_principle underlying a program of character education 
should bé*that of creating in the mind of teachers the neces- 
sity of definite and clear cut objectives, with all the work 
being done as a means of progressing toward these objec- 
tives. Without definite objectives in mind, the work will be 
haphazard, and unfinished products will be the result. Ad- 
ministrators and teachers must realize that boys and girls 
are to be prepared to meet successfully those situations with 
which they are to be confronted as they go out into the 
world. Especially significant are those situations that in- 
volve the health of the child and citizen, life in the group, 
civic relations, industrial relations, family life, and the use 
of leisure time. 

The secord underlying principle naturally follows the first. 
In addition t6 having a definite end in view, each individual 
teacher must accept the responsibility of being a leader of 
and an example to the students. The Committee on Charac- 
ter Education reported that there was universal agreement 
that the teacher exerted the greatest moral influence of any 
agency. Since this is true, and since the schools exist for 
the purpose of training for character, it is sufficient to prove 
that the teacher should possess the highest type of moral 
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character. It is likewise essential that he or she be ever 
ready and willing to advise the students in their problems 
and in such a way that they will seek advice of their own 
free will. 

If the individual teacher possesses a worthwhile charac- 
ter and has a definite goal constantly in mind, such a spirit 
will be made manifest that will tend to create the proper 
type of school as a whole, the third principle underlying a 
character education program. It is the present consensus 
of opinion that a school should be organized as a democratic 
community of people, with a social relationship conducive to! 
the development of self-directed activity, and assigning a 
certain degree of responsibility. The State Department of 
Instruction of Utah issued a bulletin for use in the public 
schools in which the following characteristics are set forth 
of a proper type school. 

1. It should be a moral school. 

2. It should be a democratic community of people. 

3. It should get students to perform acts of right conduct. 

1. It should be organized and administered in a way that 

provides for alternate leadership. 

That a school must be an organized democratic community 
of people, if it is to so train students that they can take 
their place as citizens in a democracy after they leave school, 
is quite evident. The keynote of a democracy is that indi- 

viduals exist for the state and the state exists for individuals. 
This calls for an adaptation to situations on the part of 
the citizen that is true of no other government, for problems 
are being met continually that must be solved. It is by fur- 
nishing the student with like situations while he is a student 
in a democratic school that he is trained for that greater 
citizenship in a greater democracy which is to follow. 
Before such a school can be organized, it is very essential 
that the teacher and administrator have a clear understand- 
ing of the characteristics of a student of high school age. 
In importance, this fourth principle should be ranked first. 
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An understanding of high school pupils makes it possible 
to arrange the program in such a way that the greatest 
good can be accomplished. It is during this age that a rapid 
change is taking place in the child. His strength and skill 
are developing rapidly; his endurance is improved. It is 
logically the proper time to develop the different kinds of 
motor skills. As there is a rapid change physically, there 
is even a greater change mentally. The thinking of the 
child has become more intensified, more capable of sustained 
effort, and functions in more abstract terms. The student 
begins to show a greater interest in the affairs of others, 
and appreciates his moral obligations to his fellows. That 
he manifests a greater interest in science and scientific laws 
is likewise apparent. It must be borne in mind by those in 
charge of our high schools that a child of this age has reached 
the point where he is capable of thinking for himself and 
of working out many of his problems. He has reached the 
point where his thoughts demand expression in some form. 
To stifle this tendency is to lose a wonderful opportunity 
for character training. 

The social and spiritual change is no less marked. There 
is a decided desire on the part of the pupil for group activity, 
team work, etc. He begins to appreciate leadership, and is 
subject to appeal to his ideals of honor, integrity, honesty, 
etc., that he sees in a capable leader. It is during this time 
that his faith in spiritual matters is easily aroused, and when 
he is most apt to become a member of some religious or- 
ganization. 

The foregoing discussion suggests the general trend that 
a character education program will take. Since the high 
school pupil is a live being, thinking for himself along serious 
lines, possessing an over-abundance of energy that demands 
an outlet, and since one of his greatest desires is to work 
in the group, it stands to reason that the training which 
will be worth the most to him will be that in which he is 
given every opportunity to “do something” with proper direc- 
tion or guidance. This recognition of the importance of 
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TABLE I. 
Character Building Activities with Objectives and 
Results to Be Expected 
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ACTIVITY OBJECTIVES | RESULTS TO EXPEcT 
a 
Student partici- |1. Participation by all + Develops self-control, self- 
pation in school | the students. reliance, initiative, leader- 


control 2. Making students re-/ship, co-operation, high 
sponsible, with definite | ideals of citizenship, and 
supervision from  fac-| school spirit. 
ulty. | 
3. Life in the group. 





Athletics |} 1. Preparation for health. |(Co-operation, honesty, loy- 
2, Preparation for life in| alty, industry, independ- 
the group. }ence, self-control, sport- 
3. Worthy use of leisure. | manship. 
Debating 1. Training in scientific | Honesty, sportmanship, 
search for truth. self - respect, self - control, 
}2. Training in organiza-| accuracy, courtesy, loyal- 
tion and presentation|ty to truth, judgment, re- 
| of logical arguments. sponsibility, conformity. 
|3. Preparation for civic 
relations. 
| "= = — ——$—$_ 

Assemblies 14. Develop a group con- Co-operation, loyalty, re- 
| sciousness. sponsibility, independence, 
2. Participation by all. service, promptness, _ in- 
3. Life in the group. dustry. 

1. Training in reverence. 

Dramatics 1, Life in the group. Co-operation, service, self- 
2. Appreciation of beauty.| control, courtesy, indus- 
| 3. Worthy use of leisure] try, self-reliance. 
| time. 

Publications 1. Responsibility of di-| Honesty, reliability, judg- 
recting social conscious-| ment, loyalty, co-opera- 
| ness. tion, service, promptness. 
2. Voeational training. 
| 3. Portray school life. 

Clubs 1. Life in the group. Co-operation, self-control, 


Worthy use of leisure. | courtesy, loyalty, indus- 

|3. Training in creative ac-|try, initiative, sportman- 
tivities. ship, independence. 

4. Training in economic 

relations. 
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activities in which the pupil might participate, is the fifth 
underlying principle. 

To discuss in detail the various activities in which high 
school pupils participate, such as student government, ath- 
letics, debating, the assembly, the school paper, dramatics, 
and clubs, is not possible in this paper. Since the dbjectives 
of the various activities are important and must be kept in 
mind by the director, the writer has seen fit to give this and 
other information in tabular form. Table I gives the activi- 
ties that may be made to function in any high school, the 
objectives of each, and the results that may be expected if 
conducted properly... 

The last. principle ‘that should underlie a program of char- 
acter education is that moral instruction must be recognized 
to be of sufficient value to have a place in the curriculum. 
This does not mean that it is necessary to offer a course in 
ethics or moral education. Such a course would probably 
be a splendid means of character training provided a capable 
teacher could be found to have charge of it; such teachers 
are difficult to find. The school is already supplied with 
courses that offer abundant opportunities for character edu- 
cation. By making use of the socialized recitation, the 
project and problem method, and other methods that call for 
self-activity on the part of the students, the progressive 
teacher will not want for character building materials. 

Six fundamental principles should underlie a program of 
character education in the secondary school. First, a definite 
goal should be kept in mind and all work should progress 
toward this goal. Second, each teacher must accept the 
responsibility of being a leader and an example. Third, a 
democratic school as a whole must be organized. Fourth, 
the teacher must have a clear conception of the characteris- 
tics of a child of high school age. Fifth, it must be recog- 
nized that student activities offer an unlimited opportunity 
for character training if properly organized and supervised. 
Sixth, character education must be recognized to be of suf- 
ficient value to have a definite place in the curricula of the 
school. 








Allegiance to Highest Pedagogic Standards 


EUGENE BERTRAM WILLARD, CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS 


ae long ago a prominent educator drew atten- 
: tion to the rapid increase in the channels by 
N which tidings, images, demands, suggestions 
and impulses stream in on members of the 
= 3 teaching profession from without; the multipli- 
= cation of the ways by which events and changes 
| 2 remote from the immediate world of the teacher 
mS 2 ye swept within the pedagogic ken. It may 
be felt at once that this is true, yet not at once, perhaps, is 
the full measure of its meaning grasped. For these afferent 
channels of the pedagogic life are multipled, not only by new 
discoveries, but far more by the increased and ¢heapened 
and accelerated use of old discoveries; and yet again by the 
acceptance of means of communication which once were 
thought exceptional and reserved for special situations. And, 
meanwhile, through these same ways the stir and business 
and excitement of the world around the teacher is always 
growing speedier and keener; so that there is always more 
and more to be poured down the multiplied channels; and 
the teacher lives in continually more abundant communica- 
tion with a world that is continually more changeful and 
exacting. What was a stream becomes a flood; and that fac- 
tor which serves as a stimulus to the pedagogic life coming 
from without, rushes on the teacher in fuller and fuller 
volume. 

Here is one of the real dangers that are mixed with the 
glorious blessings and opportunities which the teacher is 
meant to find in this quality of modern life. How can the 
members of the teaching profession, beset by this surge of 
demands and interests and suggestions from without the 
profession insure, or even hope for, any corresponding 
growth of power and command with which to meet it? It 
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rises more and more upon all, this stream of outward things: 
where shall the teacher find the quiet strength of discern- 
ment and appreciation which should deal with it and order 
it? How can the teacher help becoming superficial? First, 
perhaps, confused and hurried and distressed by one’s own 
inadequacy; then vacillating with uncertain standards; then 
conventional, and contented with short, shallow thoughts; 
mere tourists who have got so many sights to behold that 
they have a hard time trying to keep even a part in mind. 
Surely that is a danger which many teachers have felt to 
be threatening the very spring of their best happiness and 
hope of usefulness in their chosen profession, the danger of 
coming to look on life less thoroughly and worthily, with 
wandering, unpenetrating eyes, with no certain standard in 
the mind; the danger of that weary abdication of the toil of 
thoroughness which makes self-sacrificing members of the 
profession rightly fear to trust themselves. For it is only 
through long years of strict sincerity and patience, that the 
strength of quietness and confidence can come to any teacher; 
and it will never come to the teacher who is content to judge 
things superficially. 

We may fancy that in bygone days it was easier to think 
things out, to guard the mind’s steadiness and strength and 
self-possession, to keep the place of judgment orderly and 
uncrowded. For most teachers, maybe, it was so; but not, 
perhaps, for those who lived in the world’s busiest scenes. 
The difficulty is, indeed, more urgent and aggressive and gen- 
eral now than it has ever been; but it is no new difficulty. 

Let us turn to a great teacher. His experience is severed 
from ours, indeed, by many, many years of incalculable 
change, and yet his words seem strangely fresh, and his 
guidance has lost nothing of its relevance and worth. In 
1791 Wordsworth stayed in London—in that 


“Monstrous ant-hill on the plain 
Of a too busy world.” 


In the seventh book of the “Prelude” he describes the sights 
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that most laid hold upon his mind; and in its closing lines 

he tells us with matchless skill alike the peril that he felt and 
“That endless stream of men and many things,” 

and also the power which kept him still unharmed and self- 

possessed. Let us listen to his words; for surely they are 

words of signal and abiding wisdom. He speaks 


“Of what the mighty City is herself 
To the thousands upon thousands of her sons, 
Living amid the same perpetual whirl 
Of trivial objects :” 
and then he tells the way of his deliverance from that over- 
whelming turmoil. For 


“Though the picture weary out the eye, 
By nature an unmanageable sight. 
It is not wholly so to him who looks 
In steadiness, who hath among least things 
An under-sense of greatest; sees the parts 
As parts, but with a feeling of the whole. 
This, of all acquisitions, first awaits 
On sundry and most widely different modes 
Of education, nor with least delight 
Of that through which I passed. Attention springs, 
And comprehensiveness and memory flows, 
From early converse with the works of God 
Among all regions; chiefly where appear 
Most obviously simplicity and power.” 
He speaks of the exalting greatness of the everlasting 
streams and woods; of the vast movements of the sea, that 


“Shape for mankind, by principles as fixed 

The views and aspirations of the soul 

To majesty :” 
and of the virtue of the ancient hills, to 

“Quicken the slumbering mind and aid the thoughts, 

However multitudinous, to move 

With order and relation.” 
And then he sums up thus his debt to the education that had 
made him conversant with greatness before the stunning 
tide of the world’s busiest city broke upon him- 
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“Thus did | feel, in London’s vast domain, 

The spirit of Nature was upon me there; 

The soul of Beauty and enduring Life 
Vouchsafed her inspiration, and diffused 
Through meagre lines and colors, and the press 
Of self-destroying, transitory things, 
Composure and ennobling harmony.” 

To “look in steadiness”; to “have among least things an 
under-sense of greatest” ;—not in this passage only, but in 
others also, equally characteristic of his genius, Wordsworth 
points to this as the gift, the privilege, that had come to 
him from Nature’s training of his mind. Of this he speaks 
as the power which kept him strong, possessor of his own 
soul, in the “blank confusion” of the huge city, lightening 

“The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world.” 
And of this he also speaks as the privilege which true educa- 
tion should confer. And surely his words have a challenge 
for every man and woman in the noble profession of teach- 
ing. For the pedagogic profession, with its teaching, its 
traditions, its examples, ought to help teachers to gain and 
hold through all their work that “under-sense of greatest 
things”; that subduing, yet confirming consciousness of great 
heights round human life, and great issues moving through 
it. The daily life of the teacher should be deepening and 
enlarging the discovery, the discernment of what pedagogic 
greatness is—of its reserves, its slow, laborious processes, its 
hidden discipline, the costliness of its sustained simplicity. 
Would not this indeed be a true test of that which is really 
the highest pedagogic education, that it should thus make 
those who are capable of it conversant with greatness; 
should at least start every teacher in that strenuous, aspir- 
ing, humble course of toil whose best achievements seem, 
perhaps, only a discovering how much is still untouched? 
For it is through toil like that that the knowledge of real 
greatness is gained and carried forward and kept fresh; 
while the mind moves on from strength to strength in un- 
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swerving care for that which is highest and most arduous; 
dreading what is facile, showy, superficial; surmising always 
something that appreciation has not grasped and learning in 
this progress its own power and weakness, its own littleness 
and greatness. 

And so is gained that humble self-possession and self- 
reverence which will make a teacher, at all events, keep some- 
thing in him or her clear above the confusion and excitement 
of this world; as one who knows that there are tides deep 
down below the waves of the pedagogic life, and steadfast 
heights round which the waves but fret and hurry and are 
gone; and that the true worth of all teaching will be found 
in its allegiance to the greatest examples and the highest 
standards that the teacher has been enabled to discern. 

Thus may be found, in the opportunities of teaching, some- 
thing of what Wordsworth found among the hills and streams 
and lakes he loved; thus may pedagogic education prove it- 
self in essence one with the education which made him what 
he was; and our teachers may hold their own through all 
the whirl and din of modern life; thorough, in thought and 
work, amidst all its hurry; resolute to scan, discriminate, 
appraise its multitudinous interests, in the consciousness of 
an unchanging standard, and of a greatness which all loyal 
members of the great profession of teaching have come to 
know, and dare not let themselves forget. 
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College Standards 


PROFESSOR G. H. ESTABROOKS, COLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


SOMA TAUNEDAC SHAAEHETTEALE oe 


VERY instructor and professor in every college 
in these broad United States of ours knows that 
word. Scarcely a faculty meeting passes into 
the realm of history but the question of stand- 
ards is brought up. They must be raised, we 
are told and we all gravely assent. Next morn- 
ing we face our sections of thirty or so budding 
American citizens and a look of grim deter- 
mination sweeps our academic countenances. Those stand- 
ards are going up, that’s all there is to it! And we proceed 
to apply pressure only to find that the proverbial irresistable 
force is meeting the immovable body. The students simply 
won’t be pushed. The resultant indescribable shock is ab- 
sent but both sides retire from the field of battle sadly 
puzzled. The student wonders if he is, or can be as “dumb” 
as the professor maintains. The professor is still convinced 
that standards should be raised and alternately damns his 
class—which is unjust—and himself—which is more so. He, 
at least, is attempting the impossible. 

For it is, literally, the impossible in the large unless our 
student body is to undergo drastic revision. There can be 
no doubt that this revision is on the way and also no doubt 
that this revision is going to increase rather than diminish 
our difficulties. The public is slowly forcing this change 
upon us and if we insist on our present policy we are simply 
going to “softly and silently vanish away” and others will 
take our place. 

We Americans were probably the original inspiration of 
Rivers when he stressed the “all or none” type of reaction. 
We have it to the Nth degree. Prohibition says that you are 
a lost soul if you even gaze on the demon rum. Our good 
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old puritans were brought up on the gospel of no compromise 
with evil and it will take their descendants several more 
generations to realize that tobacco doesn’t come from the 
devil’s own farm yard, that cards are not always free pass- 
ports to certain sultry regions, and that even dancing may 
have a place in a moral society. We are the world’s greatest 
“a)l]-or-noners,” and naturally when we talk college standards 
we run true to form. 

Why not be reasonable? Our college standards are prob- 
ably as high as those in Great Britain, with whom we are 
generally compared. Why engage in a senseless race for 
“bigger and better’ standards when from the very nature 
of the game the cards are stacked against us? 

For instance, let us take the case of Oxford. We always 
hear this institution referred to as a sort of intellectual 
Mecca, as a home of classical learning, and the place par 
excellence from which we should derive our inspiration for 
the liberal arts course. Oxford also is blessed with standards 
and very high ones at that. But, and this point we always 
overlook when we make the comparison, Oxford likewise has 
very low standards and has never, in as far as I am aware, 
felt the necessity of apologizing for them. 

In other words Oxford has discovered the astonishing fact 
that high standards and low standards can exist very nicely 
side by side. I call this very seriously to the attention of 
our critics. We seem to have an obsession on a number of 
points. In the first place, every instructor has it impressed 
on him that poor students in his sections will lower his stand- 
ards. Hence these students are to be dropped or driven or 
treated in any possible way that may issue in a reformation. 
I do not say that they should not be dropped and suffer vari- 
ous other nasty fates, if the policy of the college calls for 
it, but we should realize that if they lower standards it is 
the instructor’s fault. 

In Oxford about one-fifth of the students are studying for 
a “pass” degree which calls for work of an even lower stand- 
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ard than the minimum required by any of our good small 
institutions. The remainder study for an “honors” degree, 
and these receive firsts, seconds, thirds, fourths. To obtain 
a fourth would be the equivalent of possibly a “C” average 
in America, while a first or a distinction would probably 
require an even higher performance than our Phi Betas, 
Comparisons between two such divergent institutions are 
notoriously difficult. 

But here we see the interesting spectacle of the lion and 
the lamb living in peace and harmony. Oxford openly tol- 
erates a certain proportion of students—probably one-quar- 
ter, at least—who are frankly there with the intention of 
doing a minimum of intellectual work. Be it noted that 
there is no impassioned appeal for higher standards. The 
true student aims at a first, and the authorities will take 
excellent care that by the time he attains to it his standard 
of performance will need no apologies from anyone. But 
the Englishman is not used to the “all-or-none” principle. 
A certain proportion of the university men are there for 
the social life and all that goes with it. And to the English- 
man this is quite natural. Why not? To be sure Oxford is 
primarily an institution of learning, but there are other sides 
to it as well. This wonderful ability to arrive at a sane and 
rational compromise without sacrificing the main issue at 
stake seems to be as characteristic of the English as an ab- 
solutely uncompromising and dogged determination to get 
everything or nothing characterizes ourselves. 

The point to be stressed is that we are setting up a line 
of attack which simply must end in failure. We are good 
democrats. Theoretically we admit that Mr. So-and-So may 
not be as bright as Mr. Somebody Else but practically we 
don’t believe it. Everyone entering college should be capable 
of doing a certain minimum of work, which is true, and 
therefore he must be capable of doing our minimum, and our 
minimum is being constantly raised. The later argument is 
not altogether flawless. 
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For actually we must do for a democracy what Oxford has 
done for an aristocracy. We must eventually lower our 
standards very considerably and possibly raise them at the 
same time. John Citizen in the long run is the ruler and 
he now requests, but will shortly demand, a college educa- 
tion for all his children By a college education he means 
the side attributes of the college, the social life, the athletic 
opportunities, the chance to make friends and acquaintances. 
The intellectual side is one which probably doesn’t appeal to 
him very much. But he is slowly arriving at a determina- 
tion to obtain the others. 

And we shudder when we think what will happen to our 
beloved standards. Actually they will be quite capable of 
taking care of themselves, if we do but adopt some such 
policy as that in vogue at Oxford. If we can but take the 
solution which this institution applies to an aristocracy, and 
apply this to a democracy, we need worry little over the fact 
that our colleges may have to let down the lower bars. This 
has nothing whatsoever to do with the height of the fence 
which may be raised indefinitely. 














American Notes—Editorial 


Even as the sap from the sugar-maple is boiled down and made 
into concentrated sweets, so should material which we attempt to 
teach in our public schools be boiled down to essentials, leaving a 
reserve of detail into which the student may delve after he has mas- 
tered the basic facts. Therefore, we need hasic facts first and by 
themselves. The following four points are intended to show that 
this statement is true: 

1. All real study consists of one definite thing—finding the key 
thought which the author put into each of his paragraphs. 

II. All material for study consists of two definite things—some- 
thing to be proved and something to prove it. 

Il]. To get the best results, all material submitted to students 
should have the key thoughts definitely separated from the “proof 
material,” in order that they will not confuse essentials with ex- 
planatory detail. 

IV. Things which students grasp easily do not necessarily leave 
them quickly. 

I. Key Thoughts. When an author writes a paragraph, he must 
have a definite key thought in mind, and the whole paragraph must 
center around that thought. In itself, that thought contains the gist 
of the whole paragraph, and anything beyond it is simply explanatory 
detail—“proof material.” That statement is the essence of the science 
of paragraphing, which is supposed to have been mastered by all stu- 
dents of the English language. All material which is written must 
have this feature or it will be disjointed, making no “sense.” From 
these facts it can be seen that if a student can learn to find and 
grasp the key thought of each paragraph quickly, he will have the 
essentials of what he reads, and it will not take him long to get them. 

IT. Essentials and Their Proof. Experience has taught the 
debater that he is much more readily followed by his audience if he 
makes clear that his material is divided into two parts—a statement 
of essential facts which are to be proved, and arguments to prove 
them. All argument, whether formal or informal, is based upon that 
ground. You state that you think certain things are so, and you 
seldom stop there, for you go on to give reasons, details, and expla- 
nations to prove that your statement is correct. That is what a 
teacher or writer must do in order to put over to the student what 
he has in mind. 

III. Getting Maximum Results. When material is being given to 
a group for consideration, whether in oral or in written form, it 
should be so arranged that the essentials are not mixed up with the 
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proof or explanation, for such mixed material is seldom clearly 
understood. The use of material which is mixed up in arrangement 
may be justified in cases where it is for testing purposes, but it is 
unwise to expect students to keep up the study of such material for 
any length of time, as it kills interest. That, however, is the very 
thing which some of our standard texts do. The teacher who can 
organize her work so that all the key thoughts stand out clearly, is 
far superior as a teacher to one who cannot. The writer who so 
organizes his book that the key thoughts are definitely separated from 
ig details is the one who best presents his picture. Our old- 
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style texts, which had marginal comments, were far superior in some 
wavs to many which we use today. In doing away with the idea 
of marginal statements, we have sacrificed efficiency for appearance, 
Those marginal comments did another thing: they prevented, to a 
great extent, some student fastening his mind on a nice, juicy detail 
and calling it an essential. 

IV. Things Really Learned Will Stick. Some say that ideas 
which are readily grasped do not stay with the student as long as 
those which he has to dig out by dint of hard labor, but that is not 
necessarily true. When an idea is once translated into a student’s 
own language and he is made to see the application of it to some- 
thing which he already knows very well, that idea will stick “for 
keeps.” In proof of that, the author would say that he once took 
a course of study under an instructor who organized her work in 
much the same manner as has been advocated in this article—sepa- 
rating the essential points from the “proof material” and letting them 
stand by themselves. At the beginning of the course there was a 
set of definite statements as to the things which were to be taught 
(proved to be true), and all other points which came up later were 
shown to be details which pointed back to the statements made at the 
beginning. The course proved to be exceptionally interesting, because 
it was easily understood, and most of the essentials show every indica- 
tion of sticking “for keeps,” contrary to the belief that ideas easily 
obtained must necessarily be easily lost. 

There is need for more definite separation of the basic facts from 
the intricate details and “proof material” in our texts and in our 
teaching. This separation makes for clearer understanding with less 
trying work, leaving the student free to pursue some of the extra- 
curricular activities which might add much enjoyment to his school 
life and exert a broadening influence. We are taught that anything 
which saves time without sacrificing efficiency is a good thing. Think 
back over your own school life and see if the courses which stand out 
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in your mind as the ones which did you the most good and supplied 
you with the most information were not the ones in which the essen- 
tials were made to stand out very definitely. That ought to clinch 
matters in your own mind.—Contributed Editorial by KenNetu W, 
ARCHIBALD, San Jose, California. 


“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,”—so says the 
familiar proverb; and then, to catch him, anyway, another version 
says that “All play and no work makes Jack a mere toy.” We warn 
parents not to name their boy, “Jack.” It’s too confusing for the 
poor fellow. If, however, he has been already named, who is to 
save him? If the question is put to parents they will say, “The 
teacher must do it”; if to the teacher, the answer is, “The parents.” 
Between the two, Jack is in real danger of contracting bad habits 
and getting an unfavorable reputation in the community. 

Now Jack, while he is just “Jack,” will not mind it very 
much. His boyish nature craves a good time, and the adventures 
which give him a questionable reputation satisfy him. They require 
initiative, and courage, and a sort of leadership. No one likes a 
“sissy” kind of boy. Some of Jack’s adventures have in them the 
replicas of those who are counted as heroes. Don’t reprove him 
indiscreetly. Be rather discriminate and prudent. Recall your own 
youth and its escapades, and get after him with some consicerable 
reflection of boys’ impressions and incentives. He will feel your 
sympathy, instantly; and instead of lying to you and hating you 
he will know that you are his friend and that you are trying to 
help him. That impression will grow steadily stronger and more 
influential. If you catch a boy in his early ’teens you have done 
well, and you will be likely to be his “hero” for life. Then you 
have done something that makes your own life worth while. 

Let Jack, then, choose his play, and, as far as possible, sympa- 
thize with him in all his recreational doings; but besides this do 
your best to inspire him with the values and rewards of real hard 
work. Acquaint him with the habits of the leading notables in the 
world of politics, business and the professions. Show him the value of 
time. Make it plain to him that his use of time will determine 
very largely the successes of his life. Contrast the losses,—of money, 
esteem of one’s neighbors and fellow citizens, his business associates, 
and the leaders in his home city or town, that are sure to follow 
him if he is an idler and a shirk in his school days. 

All this must be done discreetly. First, one must capture the 
favor and confidence of the boy. Patience is needed. Thought, and 
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tact will mean success. And no service that any teacher can give to 
the community will be as much noticed, or more valuable than the 
results of such personal service to the “Jacks” that are to be found 
in every school and college in the land. The teacher who succeeds in 
and along these lines will be sought for by other schools; and will 
have rewards and satisfactions that none can have but those whi 
have experienced the awakening of a dull pupil’s mind, and +! 


rebirth of soul that was meant to be noble. but that was somehow 
dwarfed until we were enabled to awaken and inspire him. 


} ” 
, 


What about Children and the “Movies How important is the 

estion of children attending the “movies 2” Rather SO, because 

the enormous number attending. In Los Angeles it was found 
that 60,000 children under the age of 12 were going to the picture 
shows every week, and in a large group of school children in Kan- 
sas, a typically rural State, nearly half of the 8-year-old children 
and two-thirds of the 14-vear-olds went once a week or oftener. 
These facts indicate the need for regulating indiscriminate attend 
ance by children, for higher standards in the matter of pictures on 
the part of parents and the general public, and for the cessation 
of the habit of parking unattended children at the moving-picture 
theaters, which some parents seem to find an easy way to assure 
themselves an evening for their own amusement purposes free from 
responsibility for their offspring. 


Mother Goose Rhymes and Children’s Plays Teach Safety. A re 
sourceful lieutenant of police at San Jose, Calif., is writing plays 
and spinning Mother Goose rhymes to teach the children of that 
city how to take care of themselves in the dangers of modern city 
life. Enthusiastic children and the author himself take part in the 
plays, which are given in the San Jose Theaters. One play shows 
what might happen to a child who rides with a stranger, and another 
depicts the results of jay walking, including realistic hospital scenes. 
The Mother Goose jingles have been illustrated with drawings made 
by the school children, and these have been turned into stereopticon 
slides for exhibition in the schools. 

The same police lieutenant three years ago organized a school traf- 
fic reserve of about 275 bovs from 18 schools, and there has never 
been an accident at their crossings during their periods of duty. 
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Pittsburgh's Playground Safety Contest. A safety contest was 
held last summer among the public playgrounds of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, carried on by the bureau of recreation and the better traffic 
committee of the city. A large pennant was offered to the play- 
ground making the best score in the prevention of accidents on the 
playground and its vicinity, in organizing a safety and traftic com- 
mittee among the playground children, in attracting children from 
the streets, to safe play on the grounds, and in first-aid efficiency. 


IK kEP-WELL CLINICS FOR MINNEAPOLIS CHILDREN. The mothers of 
Minneapolis are being educated by the keep-well clinics which have 
been conducted in that city to realize that the periodic examination 
of their children is worth paying for. Attendance at the free clinics 
became so heavy that the physicians were unable to examine all the 
children, and as a consequence private physicians are offering a keep- 
the-child-well service in their offices at a flat rate, which is considera- 
bly less than their regular office fee. A minimum family income, vary- 
ing somewhat with the number of children, has been decided on as the 
factor determining whether the mother shall be entitled to the service 
of the free clinic. and many mothers who formerly took their children 
to the clinic now take them to the family physician. 


Dedication of the great new Chapel at the University of Chicago 


hailed by architects as the most beautiful church of the decade 
was celebrated on Sunday, October 28th. Dominating the Univei- 
sity by its mass and beauty, the Gothic structure, which cost over 
$1.800,000, was dedicated not as a monument to any formulated 
creeds but as a symbol of “the spirit of religion” and an expression 
of the University’s ideals of truth-seeking, scholarship, service, and 
art. Fifteen years of planning and three vears of construction cul 
minated when the processional of 800 faculty members and trustees 
joined the congregation to hear the opening St. Ann hymn, “O God 
Our Help in Ages Past.” given by the choir of 150. After a praver 
by the people and an invocation by the Reverend Pr. Rufus M. 
Jones of Haverford College, James Minott Stickney. a selected stu- 
dent, read from the Scriptures. The choir sang “Exultate Deo.” 
Following an address by Frederic C. Woodward. Acting-lPresident 
of the University, John D. Rockefeller, Jr.. whose father gave the 
Chapel to the University in 1910 as part of a ten-million-dollar 
cift, spoke on “Religion and Modern Life.” The dedication was 
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led by Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Nobel Prize winner. the President 
of the | niversity’s Board of Social Service and Religion and Pro- 
fessor of Physics, with responses by the congregation. \fter the 
dedication hymn and the Doxology, President Woodward installed 
Dr. Charles Whitney Gilkey, formerly pastor of the Hyde Park 
Baptist Church, as the permanent Dean of the Chapel. Dean Gilkey 
responded and gave the prayer of dedication. The ceremony con- 
cluded with the prayer of St. Chrysostom, a hymn, the benediction, 
and recessional, 

Architects, builders and administrators of the Chapel have sought 
to carry out the words of John D. Rockefeller’s letter of designation 
at the time of the gift, a copy of which rests in the cornerstone of 
the edifice. “As the spirit of religion should penetrate and control 
the University,” he wrote, “so that building which represents religion 

t } th 


, 
ought to be 


e central and dominant feature of the Universit 


group—proclaiming by its position and architecture that the Uni- 


versity in its ideal is dominated by the spirit of religion, all its 


? 


departments are inspired by the religious feeling, and all its work 
Is directed to the highest ends.” To fulfil] these aims, the | ni 
versity set aside a square block along the Midway at Woodlawn 


Avenue, near the middle of the University grounds, as the site. 
Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, regarded as America’s leading Gothic 
architect up to the time of his death in 1925, was commissioned 
to design the Chanel. Architects hold this effort to be his master 
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Book Reviews 


DEANS AND ADVISERS OF WOMEN AND GIRLS. By Anna Eloise 
Pierce, Ph.M., Dean of Women, New York State College for Teachers 
(Albany). Professional and Technical Press, New York, N. Y. $4.00, 

In her book “Deans and Advisers of Women and Girls,” Miss Pierce 
has rendered a conspicuous service to a phase of school and college 
education which is fast growing in importance. For a generation the 
responsibility for giving to students direct training in social conven- 
tions, in ideals, standards and habits of living, has been increasingly 
placed upon our institutions of learning. As to details and scope, how- 
ever, it has long been only vaguely appreciated, although its need has 
been keenly recognized. What it should comprise has perforce been 
left to the individual dean or adviser of students to determine. Its 
value and even the actual character of its practices have varied with 
the person in charge of it. There has been no uniformity in practice, 
no common understanding of what should be included in its field, no 
agreement as to its extent or its emphasis. Yet it has been steadily 
gaining a more important place in the school training, and earnest 
women like Miss Pierce have given it serious study and have tried out 
many experiments more or less successfully. This situation Miss Pierce 
has taken in hand and has, in this book, undertaken to crystalize and 
standardize the ideas and principles that have been formulated. She 
has done a notable piece of work, one greatly needed and one which 
alone will go far toward placing the dean’s work on a definite basis 
of understanding as to its field, its scope, and the type of person fitted 
to direct it. 

In Part I she has described in great completeness the fields of work 
for ‘i.e dean, including social activities, athletics, recreations and 
amnsements, health, student government, dress and manners, student- 
housing and its management, etc., with many valuable suggestions for 
talks, for guidance and for inspiration. Had she written this part only 
and thus given to the public the clearly-defined statement which she has 
of the scope of the dean’s work, she would have rendered a valuable 
service. But she has supplemented this with Part II, in which she has 
set forth in equally definite terms and in most sympathetic spirit the 
type of person demanded for this work and best fitted to give real help 
to students, together with her professional status and her relation to 
the faculty, to the parents and to the community. She has described 


the desirable qualities which a person contemplating entering this field 
should have, or should cultivate, and has stated means of winning 
respect and support, and other distinctive features of the work. In this 
way she has made her book doubly valuable. For whatever modifica- 
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tions may be made in the coming years in the definition of this form of 
school and college training before it is finally standardized, this book 
will still remain the pioneer statement of principles and methods and 
will constitute the original body of fundamentals, which future modifi- 
cations of practice will not change. Fortitied by a complete bibliog- 
raphy and numerous appendices giving typical methods of procedure, 
forms of health records and details of health service, and lists of mate- 
rials for social hygiene study, the description of a modern-type residence 
hall, the use and value of student councils, of the assembly, of extra- 
curricular activities, ete., it furnishes both a reliable guide for those 
engaged in the work and a complete text for study of those who are 
training for it. The book should have a wide use in colleges and second- 


ary schools alike. 


THE STORY OF NAPOLEON. By Mabel C. Smith, A.B., A.M. With 


Foreword by Ida M. Tarbell. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Price $3.50 


net. 370 pages. 
This is an adequate biography of the great soldier. It gives realistic 
pictures of the man and his times. His personality and deeds will 
terest any one with red blood in his r her veins. His career had a pro- 


ound influence in our own early history, here in America. The colored 


illustrations in this volume are excellent There are fifteen of them. 
The printing is a model. The pages will go fast through the reader’s 


eves and brain, and he will remember what he reads because of the 
interest in the great transactions that centered in the time and the 
personality of him who made the book, and the history therein recorded, 


possible. 


NUMBER FRIENDS. By Inez M. Howard, Alice Hawthorne and Mae 
Howard The Macmillan Company. 

\ live, interesting book and well illustrated in color. There is some- 
thing to do on every page, something to challenge the young mind. 
Many of the problems have blank spaces to fill in, a device that seems 
to be stimulating in all the grades. There are no chapters; instead, 
the material is divided into one hundred and sixty-four topics, such as 
The Big Six, Making Comparisons, Matching Numbers, A Tricky Little 
Friend. It surely looks like a busy time for the young people.—Review 


by Robert R. Goff. 
ESSENTIALS OF TRIGONOMETRY. By David Eugene Smith, Wil- 
liam David Reeve, and Edward Longworth Morss. Ginn and Company. 


This modern book offers a brief course in trigonometry, emphasizing 


the practical side of the subject. First, there is a preliminary chapter 
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on the important topics of Algebra and Geometry. Then follows Func- 
tions of Angles, Logarithms, and Solution of Triangles. The last men- 
tioned chapter includes the oblique triangle solved principally by the 
law of sines and law of cosines. The next chapter on Analytie Trigo- 
nometry has a short treatment of further formulas, identities and 
equations. A most interesting feature here is Mollweide’s formula for 
checking the solution of any triangle. Practical Applications include 
problems from Astronomy and Mechanics. The last topic is the Right 
Spherical Triangle. There are many reviews and new-type tests. 
Review by Robert R. Goff. 


YOUR GROWING CHILD. By H. Addington Bruce. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. $1.50 net. A book that talks to parents about their children on 
such subjects as the need for work and the need for play, for self- 
control, children’s reading, religion, honesty, the problem of punish- 
ment, sleep, diet, and everything else that the mind and heart of true 
parents can think of and should teach their children. Such books are 
needed, and this one seems sensible and practical. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF STUDY. By Claude C. Crawford, Professor of 
Education at the University of Southern California. $2.00. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. The chapter headings allure the reader and student. 
Some of them are these, viz., Selecting Courses, Taking Notes, Acquiring 
Skill, Memorizing, Thinking, Building a Vocabulary, Preparing Papers, 
Taking Tests, Teaching Study Habits. A book that makes clear what 
should be aimed at and acquired in order to become a successful stu- 


dent and an educated man or woman. 


SELF-AIDS IN THE ESSENTIALS OF GRAMMATICAL USAGE. By 
L. J. O’Rourke, Ph.D. Educational and Personnel Publishing Company, 
3506 Patterson St., Washington, D. C. 

We believe that the readers of EpUCATION will be interested in this 
new book and method. It is claimed that it differs from any other 
method in that it not only embodies student-correction, enables the 
student to discover and focus his attention on his individual difficulties, 
but refers him automatically to a clear explanation of the reason for 
each correction. The book is also distinctive in that it shows each 
student which principles he masters from day to day and which he fails 
to master; not only provides adequate drill material, but insures syste- 
matic daily review; presents a scientifically developed technique and 
reduces technical terminology to a minimum; eliminates non-essentials ; 


insures self-development by transferring the responsibility for mastery 


to the pupil, thus guiding him in working out his own problems. 
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From Harper & Brothers, Publishers, we have THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH,—AVOWAL AND VENTURES. By Sidney Cox, Assistant Pro 
fessor of English, Dartmouth College. A comprehensive treatment of 
effective writing in English. Covers analysis of the subject, organiza- 
tion, the structure of the paragraph, sentence structure, diction, spell- 
ing, and pronunciation. There is no wandering or waste. The type 
is clear and of good size. The student or general reader will find in this 
book what he wants and what he needs, and will be able to find it with- 


out wasting time and patience. 


From J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and Chicago, we have 
a book for English classes that will be welcomed. It is called ENGLISH 
FUNDAMENTALS. By Rannie B. Baker and Mabel Goddard,—both 
from the Faculty of the Arsenal ‘Technical School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The decorations are by Roberta and Chelsea Stewart. Teachers of Eng- 
lish classes will find the volume exceptionally helpful in the study of 
words. Words are the tools which we use in all circumstances and for 
all sorts of gainful occupations. Unless we are “apt” in the use of them 
we are not persuasive, nor successful. Words, therefore, are for success 
as well as for ornament. Both ends should be kept in mind, and word- 
study will be interesting as long as we live among our fellowmen and 
have daily converse with them. For school and college classrooms we 
believe there has not been a better book presented for years than this. 
And whether in the classroom or on the street we need its help in 
speaking accurately and tellingly. A useful feature of the book is the 


extensive “Reading Lists” at the end of each chapter. 


From The Globe Book Company, we have an ADVANCED BIOLOGY, 
by Cyrus A, King, Ph.D., Florence I. Martin and Margaret M. McCue, all 
from high schools in Brooklyn, N. Y. The price of this book is $1.34. 
This book avoids technicalities and aims to give a clear and sufficient 
treatment of the subject for secondary school students. Also, FUNDA- 
MENTALS OF GERMAN. By Adolph E. Meyer, N. Y. University. Exer- 
cises and drill material accompany the text. 


JOHN PAUL JONES: Man of Action. By Phillips Russell. Bren- 
tano’s, New Yorl 25.00 


From the pen of the author of “Benjamin Franklin: The First Civi- 
lize d American” e mes another biography of o tstanding merit and 
interest to all students of history and lovers of the sea. Mr. Russell 


has spared no effort to give us a true picture of this gallant man of 
action who became a sea captain at 21, the conqueror of the British 
n ) ar “Serapis” at 32, a Chevalier of France aid a Rear Admiral 


the Imperial Russian Navy shortly after 
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The naval and diplomatic archives of America, France, and Russia 
have furnished much new material on which this thrilling narrative ig 
based. The story is kept remarkably direct and swift in style as be- 
comes the biography of a life so crowded with action. Modern hero tales 
are no more inspiring and entertaining than the life of this genius of 
our first navy. Mr. Russell’s biography of John Paul Jones should be 
found in every American school library. While not published as a text 
book, English and history teachers will do well to recommend it for 
supplementary reading. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF TEACHING. y Helen L. 


B 
Tonks. Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. $1.67. 


RUDIMENTS OF ECONOMICS. By William W. Hewett. $1.75 net. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, N. Y. Makes the subject inter- 
esting and not too hard. Will lead the pupils to interesting discussions 
on this important subject. It makes for good citizenship. 

Reading With a Purpose: THE FOUNDERS OF THE REPUBLIC. By 
Claude G. Bowers. This is one number of a considerable series pub- 
lished by the American Library Association, Chicago, I]. Cloth 50 cents, 


paper 35 cents. 


SENIOR MATHEMATICS. Book I. By Ernst R. Breslich. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1.50 net. “Designedly a pedagogical rather 
than a logical organization of general and fundamental mathematical 
notions.” “Insight has everywhere been the controlling consideration.” 
Thus the signers of the Preface—Eliakim H. Moore and George W. Myers 


assure us. 


LEARNING EXERCISES IN FOOD AND NUTRITION. By Anna B. 
Robinson, A.M., and Florence M. King, M.S. Foreword by Walter S. 
Monroe. D. C. Heath and Company. Price $1.20. Combines a study 
manual, a laboratory manual, and a book for home projects. Many 
original and practical features for both home and the classroom. 


TENTATIVE COURSE OF STUDY IN GEOGRAPHY. By DeForest 
Stull (Associate in Geography, Teachers College, Columbia University), 
and Teachers in the Horace Mann School. Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University. Discusses “The Nature of Geography, Prepara- 
tion for Home Geography, the Content of Primary Geography, Illustra- 
tive Units, Relation to Other Subjects, Aims in Teaching Geography,” 
ete. A very suggestive volume, which should be in the hands of all 
teachers who teach the subject. No price given. 





